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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 5, 1014 to May i, 1915] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
THE EUROPEAN 'WAR— On the western front, the German offensive 
along the Yser (see last Record, p. 735) was abandoned early in December. 
The next four months witnessed a series of frontal attacks, at first by the 
Allies and subsequently by the Germans, at widely separated points along 
the whole line, for the control of strategic points. The success of these 
attacks varied, but they were without exception extremely costly to both 
sides, while in no case did the capture of the objective point significantly 
affect the general situation. To military critics the lesson of these months 
seemed to be that only after a prolonged process of attrition had consider- 
ably weakened one side or the other, could a decisive result be expected 
on this front. On the eastern front, the Austro-German drive toward 
Warsaw (see last Record, p. 736) compelled the withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian troops from Galicia, Bukowina and East Prussia, though the drive 
itself was repulsed early in November. The renewal of the Russian in- 
vasion along the whole front, and particularly in the direction of the Car- 
pathian passes, was similarly checked by an enormous German movement 
into Poland, terminating in February, in which unprecedented losses were 
admitted on both sides. The repulse of the Russian offensive was but 
temporary, however, and March again saw fierce fighting along the eastern 
slopes of the Carpathians, while on March 22, after the repulse of an Aus- 
trian relief force, the fortress of Przemysl, which had been invested since 
September, fell. This released large Russian forces for the advance upon 
the Carpathians. By the end of April, these forces had passed over the 
crests of the two principal passes but had not yet succeeded, in spite of 
unprecedented sacrifices of life, in crushing the Austro-Hungarian defense. 
— Following the withdrawal of the Russian offensive in November (see 
supra) a heavy concentration of Austrian troops caused the hurried retreat 
of the Serbian army into the south, involving the evacuation of Belgrade 
and all the northwest corner of Serbia. The withdrawal of several Austrian 
corps to meet the renewed Russian advance upon the Carpathians was, 
however, immediately followed by a remarkable Serbian offensive which 
by December 1 5 had recaptured Belgrade and completely cleared Serbia 
of Austrian troops. It was announced in Vienna that the campaign against 
Serbia would for the present be abandoned. Despite their victory, the 
Serbian armies were in no condition to resume the offensive and April 
passed without any renewal of activity on this front. — The active entry of 
Turkey into the war was signalized by the proclamation, November 27, by 
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the Sultan of a Jehad or Holy War to be waged by all Mohammedans 
against " the enemies of Islam." As late as May, however, no signifi- 
cant response to this appeal was evident in any non-Turkish quarter of the 
Mohammedan world. A Turkish attack in force on the furthest Russian 
border, in the Caucasus, having for its objective the oil field of Batum, was 
easily routed ; but a raid into the Russian sphere of influence in Persia 
succeeded in occupying Tabriz and the surrounding region. A simultan- 
eous expedition against Egypt aimed also, it was believed, at the destruction 
of the Suez Canal, achieved no lasting results ; on the other hand a British 
force ascended the Euphrates valley as far as Kurna, while allied warships 
along the ^Egean and the Russian fleet in the Black Sea did damage to 
Turkish coasts and shipping. Finally, at the end of February, an Anglo- 
French fleet of more than fifty warships began the attempt to force the 
passage of the Dardanelles, and to reduce Constantinople. Late in March 
the heavy losses inflicted upon the fleet by the Dardanelles defences made 
it apparent that their reduction could be accomplished only by the coopera- 
tion of land forces. In the last days of April, British and French forces 
which had been assembled in Egypt were landed at the eastern end of the 
Gallipoli peninsula. — Beginning in March, the bombardment of the Turkish 
port of Smyrna was undertaken by an Anglo-French fleet. — Successive 
measures undertaken by the British Admiralty against the commerce of 
neutrals, and particularly that of the United States, with Germany, in 
violation of practices of international law, were defended by the British 
government in answer to a protest by the United States (see infra, p. 351) as 
necessitated by the changed conditions of modern warfare. Chief among 
such measures were the extension, by many items of major importance, of 
the list of contraband, both absolute and conditional, and the seizure, on the 
high seas, of neutral vessels bound for neutral ports, and their detention in 
British ports for long periods, pending their search and the determination of 
their final destination, the belief that, though bound for neutral ports, a 
cargo was ultimately destined for the enemy being held by the British Gov- 
ernment to be just cause for condemnation. Finally, following the pro- 
mulgation of the German decree of February 1, confiscating all grain in 
private hands (see infra, p. 371), the British government on February 2, in 
violation, it was alleged by Germany, of the Declaration of London, gave 
notice that thenceforth all shipments of food-stuffs to Germany would be con" 
sidered as absolute contraband, and made known its intention of capturing 
and bringing before a prize court the ' 'Wilhelmina, ' ' an American vessel 
then on its way to Germany with a cargo consigned to private owners. Two 
days later the German Admiralty announced that after February 18, it would, 
in reprisal, treat all the waters around Great Britain, including the whole of 
the English Channel (but excluding the strips of sea immediately adjacent to 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries) as within ' ' the zone of war ' ' and 
that " all enemy merchant vessels encountered in these waters will be de- 
stroyed, even if it will not always be possible to save their crews and passen- 
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gers." Neutral vessels were also warned that "in view of the misuse of 
neutral flags ordered by the government of Great Britain, and the hazards 
of naval warfare," they too were exposed to great danger. This unprec- 
edented action was declared by the German government to have 
been necessitated by the action of Great Britain in attempting, by the 
" paralyzation of German commerce ... in a way that defies all international 
law. . .through starvation to doom the entire population to destruction." 
Protests from the Dutch and Norwegian governments, and the warning 
of the United States that the German government would be held to "strict 
accountability " for any destruction of American ships or loss of American 
life which might result from its operations were met with an offer by the 
German government to reconsider its decision if the protesting neutrals 
would induce the British government to withdraw its order declaring food 
contraband ; and, to insure that food permitted to pass by Great Britain 
would not be diverted to the military, the German government proposed 
that representatives of the neutral countries shipping such food should 
supervise its distribution. Proposals in this direction by the United States 
were however rejected by Great Britain, on the ground of impracticability ; 
and on February 18, accordingly, German submarines and mine-layers 
began a campaign of destruction of merchant vessels, which, by the end 
of April, had resulted in the loss, with their cargoes, of 45 British, 4 French 
and 4 Russian vessels, besides 1 6 neutral vessels, 4 Dutch, 2 American, 8 
Scandinavian, 1 Greek and 1 Chinese. Protests by the neutral countries 
affected brought from Germany only a reiteration of its decision. In most 
cases the crews and passengers of the torpedoed vessels were given an oppor- 
tunity to take to the boats. In one of the cases, where no such opportunity 
was given, that of the British passenger steamship "Falaba," one of the 
many passengers drowned was an American citizen. By the end of April, 
however, five weeks had elapsed without the American government having 
made protest to Germany. — Following a declaration of policy by Premier 
Asquith on March 1, the British government on March 15 issued an Order 
in Council declaring that Great Britain and her allies would condemn or 
requisition the cargo of any merchant vessel destined for Germany, or 
carrying a cargo of German manufacture. In a note to the United States 
of the same date, the British government explained its policy as being, in 
effect, a blockade, but as designed to bear with less burden on neutrals 
than would an ordinary blockade, in which the right of confiscating blockade- 
runners would have obtained. Naval warfare in western waters included 
two German raids upon the English North Sea coast, of which the former, 
in December, inflicted heavy damage on the towns of Scarborough, Hartle- 
pool and Whitby, and the latter, in January, was repulsed with the loss of 
a German cruiser. In an engagement on December 9, off the Falkland Is- 
lands, three of the five German cruisers engaged were sunk, and the two 
remaining were pursued and subsequently sunk in the Pacific. A sensa- 
tional raid upon Cuxhaven by British warships, reinforced by a flotilla of 
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submarines and a fleet of sea-planes and aeroplanes, in February, while 
apparently ineffectual in inflicting serious damage, was alleged to dem- 
onstrate the complete ability of the British navy to reach the German 
coast unhindered whenever it should so choose. Several aerial raids upon 
both French and English towns, none of which inflicted significant dam- 
age, were made sporadically, but the expected Zeppelin raid upon London, 
in expectation of which the city had been darkened almost since the begin- 
ning of the war, did not take place. Anglo-French aerial activity was sig- 
nalized chiefly by an apparently successful raid upon the Zeppelin con- 
struction sheds at Wilhelmshaven. In Africa, Anglo-French attacks, both 
land and naval, upon German East Africa, continued, with results variously 
reported. In German Kamerun, French forces occupied several posts, 
intending apparently a complete envelopment of the colony. Late in Feb- 
ruary an invasion of German Southwest Africa by the army of the South Afri- 
can Union was announced. Reports of friction between the representatives, 
both diplomatic and military, of the Dual Alliance, and of serious disaf- 
fection throughout Hungary repeatedly emanated from ostensibly neutral 
sources. Especially persistent was the report that Count Tisza, the Hun- 
garian prime minister, had personally demanded of the Kaiser adequate 
German defense of Hungary's borders against Russia as the only alterna- 
tive to the negotiation of a separate peace by Hungary. Rumors of the 
unpopularity of the Turko-German alliance in the Turkish capital also per- 
sisted until the failure of the first attempt of the Allies to force the Dardanelles 
in March (see supra, p. 346). In March was announced the completion of 
arrangements by the powers of the Triple Entente for the extension of 
joint loans, totaling 1270,000,000, to Belgium, Servia and Montenegro. 
In Great Britain the sentiment was widely expressed that the advance to 
Belgium, while formally a loan, should be regarded by the Allies as a dona- 
tion. — Following the second general repulse of the Russian forces, and, it was 
inferred by many, because of it, the British government announced, in 
substance, that it was in sympathy with Russia's aspirations for an ice- 
free port, that is, Constantinople. — The relations between Japan and her 
western allies were widely discussed, particularly in France, because of the 
propaganda conducted there by prominent publicists in favor of inviting 
Japan to send troops to assist her allies on the western front. — The declar- 
ation of the British protectorate over Egypt (see infra, p. 375) was immedi- 
ately recognized by France, and in return, Great Britain declared its ad- 
herence to the Franco-Moroccan treaty of 191 2, giving France a 
protectorate over Morocco. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS.— The efforts of both belligerent 
alliances, and of large bodies of public opinion in the neutral countries 
themselves, to secure the participation of Italy and the neutral Balkan 
States in the war had not, by the end of April, effected any definitive action. 
The efforts of the Dual Alliance to secure the support, or at least the con- 
tinued neutrality, of Italy, were, it was reported, certain to fail because of 
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the refusal of Austria-Hungary to meet to any extent Italy's demand for 
the cession of the Trentino, Trieste and Istria. On the other hand, the 
negotiations of the Allies were reported to have encountered difficulties in 
the unwillingness of Russia, on behalf of Serbia, to consent to the guarantee 
to Italy of the entire Dalmatian coast in case of victory. Nevertheless it 
was freely predicted, in April, in the Allied press, that Italy's participation 
on the side of the Allies was inevitable. Tending to confirm this prediction 
were the continuance of Italian mobilization, the prohibition of the export 
of certain foodstuffs to Germany, the suspension by Italy of all mail and 
telegraph communication with Austria, repeated reports of anti-Austrian 
demonstrations, and, on the other hand, a heavy Austro-German concen- 
tration on the Trentino frontier. The Allied attack on the Dardanelles, 
presaging Allied domination in the Mediterranean, was also regarded by 
many as making certain that Italy's entry into the war was merely a question 
of time. — In December, the long-standing antagonism between Italy and 
Turkey, already aggravated by the reports of Turkish activity in Tripoli 
(see infra, p. 373), seemed likely to be brought to a head by an outrage 
committed by Turkish officers in the Italian consulate at Hodeida, against 
the British consul, who had sought refuge there. Eventually, however, a 
complete apology by the Turkish government closed the incident. — The 
participation of Greece and Rumania in the war, made likely partly by 
their alliance with Serbia, and still more by the prospect of territorial ag- 
grandizement at the expense of Austria and Turkey, was held in check by 
the pacificist party in those countries and by the fear that Bulgaria would 
seize the opportunity to recover the territories taken from her by the 
Treaty of Bucharest. Greco-Bulgarian and Rumanian-Bulgarian con- 
versations looking toward a satisfactory territorial re-adjustment came 
to naught since Bulgaria, it was understood, had demanded of Greece all of 
its Macedonian territory including Kavalla, and of Rumania of all the 
Dobrudja ; while Serbo-Bulgarian friction was intensified by repeated raids 
of Bulgarian irregulars over the Serbian border, by desertions from the 
Serbian Army, into Bulgaria, of conscripts from those portions of New 
Serbia which were formerly Bulgarian, and by reports of a reign of terrorism 
directed by the Serbian officials of the Strumitza region against the Bulgars 
resident there. The remittance, in January, of a large loan by German 
bankers to Bulgaria was cited as convincing proof that Bulgaria had defi- 
nitely decided to cast her lot with the Dual Alliance and Turkey; but it 
was asserted, on the other hand, that this remittance was merely the final 
instalment of a loan contracted long before the outbreak of the war. 
The Allied attack upon the Dardanelles, however, opening to Bulgaria the 
prospect of adding Thrace and Adrianople to the other territorial concessions 
which it might gain from the Allies, greatly reinforced the large body of 
Bulgarian opinion which favored participation, jointly with the other Balkan 
states, on the side of the Allies. — Meanwhile, Greco-Turkish relations 
continued to be strained by the oppression of Greek residents in Asia Minor, 
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especially during the mobilization and the requisitioning of supplies incident 
thereto. — A strengthening of the ties between Greece and Rumania was 
presaged by the betrothal, announced in February, of Crown Prince George 
of Greece and Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the King of Rumania. 
— Following fresh disorders in Albania (see infra, p. 374) the Italian govern- 
ment, on December 25, landed a considerable military force at Avlona, 
with the declared intention of protecting its citizens and its commercial 
interests there, and also to act, as the only signatory of the Treaty of 
London still neutral, for the maintenance of an autonomous Albania. Italian 
warships were also stationed at Durazzo. An apparent understanding 
between Italy and Greece upon this subject was betokened by the with- 
drawal of a Greek warship from Avlona. — In February an Albanian force, 
alleged to have been incited by Austro-German emissaries, invaded Pri- 
send, a department of New Serbia. — In November the British government 
broke away from a precedent four centuries old by dispatching a mission 
to the Holy See, the purpose of which, while not explained, was presum- 
ably to counteract pro-German influences in the Vatican. — An Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty of arbitration, to last five years, was signed in December. — 
A conference held late in December between the kings of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark, supposedly for the purpose of arranging a Scandinavian 
alliance to defend the neutrality of the three countries and of the straits 
connecting the Baltic and Atlantic, failed to result in any definite agree- 
ment, so far as was made public. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS. — The announcement by the Japanese govern- 
ment, early in January, that it did not consider itself obligated to return 
Kiau-Chau to China after the war, was shortly followed by the presentation 
to China of a set of most important demands relative to Japanese partici- 
pation in Chinese economic and political life. While the text of these 
demands was not officially published, apparently authentic versions trans- 
pired from Chinese sources. In brief, Japan demanded (Group I) China's 
assent to Japan's assumption of all German rights in the province of Shan- 
tung ; (Group II) in South Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia, complete 
freedom of residence and industry to Japanese, Japanese control of the 
principal railways, and Japanese power to veto proposed railway franchises, 
loans, or the employment of instructors or advisors ; (Group III) admission 
of Japanese capital into the Hanyehping Mining Company and the vesting of 
exclusive privileges in that company; (Group IV) an engagement by China 
not to alienate or leave any port, bay or island to any third power; and 
(Group V) the employment of Japanese political, military and financial 
advisers, the joint police administration of important places, the purchase 
of at least fifty per cent of all war munitions from Japan, and the toleration 
of Buddhist propaganda by Japanese. There were in addition several 
minor demands. In spite of the apparent violation, by these demands, of 
the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1905, declaring for equal 
opportunities for all nations in China, and of the apparent infringement, by 
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the demand for exclusive privileges for the Hanyehping Company, upon Brit- 
ish predominance in the Yangtze, the British government, upon interpella- 
tion, refused to define its attitude upon the subject, merely reiterating its ad- 
herence to the terms of the alliance. Extended conferences, attended by 
repeated rumors of impending rupture, were held at Pekin throughout Feb- 
ruary, March and April. While no official announcements were issued, it 
appeared that while Japan was withdrawing one or more demands in several 
of the groups, China was yielding on most of the essential points. During 
the negotiations the Chinese government protested against the movements 
of Japanese troops in neutral portions of Shantung, and particularly against 
their alleged interference with Chinese troops operating against bandits. 
It was reported that bands of Hunghuzes from southern Manchuria were 
also marauding in Shantung under Japanese leaders. — It became known in 
December that a Russo-Mongolian railway agreement had been concluded 
several months previously, by which the two governments are to cooperate 
in the planning and financing of the Mongolian railways. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS. — As the European war progressed, the 
United States, vindicating her neutral rights, became involved in controver- 
sies with several of the belligerent nations. With Great Britain differences 
first arose in regard to the definition of contraband, the interruption of ship- 
ments to neutral countries on the plea that they might eventually reach 
Germany or Austria, and the prolonged detention of ships and cargoes in 
the exercise of the right of search. A vigorous but friendly note was sent 
to the British government on December 28. The reply, while conceding 
the principles which underlay the American contentions, referred to the 
alleged fraudulent acts of shippers, pointed out the practical difficulty of 
searching large cargoes at sea in heavy weather, and cited statistics showing 
an increase in certain branches of neutral commerce, which supported sus- 
picions that contraband was passing into enemy countries ; but Great Brit- 
ain undertook, not only to exercise all possible leniency, but to make redress 
whenever the action of her fleet should unintentionally exceed the limits of 
international law. A new issue was raised in January when the German 
steamer ' ' Dacia ' ' was purchased by an American citizen and admitted 
to American registry. The British ambassador questioned the validity 
of the transfer and refused the request of the American government 
that, pending the discussion of the principles involved, the vessel be allowed 
to make a voyage to Rotterdam with a cargo of cotton consigned to Bremen. 
The voyage was undertaken, however; and on February 28 the "Dacia" 
was seized by a French cruiser in the English channel and taken to the 
port of Brest. Following the use of the American flag by the British 
steamer " Lusitania " as a ruse for protection against German submarines, 
a note was addressed to the British government on February 10 describing 
the act as "an indefensible violation of neutral rights" and holding that 
the practice would impose ' ' a measure of responsibility ' ' upon Great Britain 
in case neutral vessels were thereby endangered. The British reply re- 
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called the fact that in the Civil War American vessels had used the British 
flag for a similar purpose and pointed out that no harm could come from the 
use of the American flag if the Germans followed the usual custom of ascer- 
taining the nationality and character of vessels before capturing them. It was 
stated, however, that the British government had no intention of advising the 
use of foreign flags by its merchant shipping as a general practice. When, 
early in February, Great Britain undertook to treat as contraband all food- 
stuffs intended for German consumption, inquiry was made as to how this 
policy would be enforced. The reply announced that ships would be seized 
anywhere in European waters if their cargoes were of German origin or in- 
tended for German use. It was explained, however, that the new policy would 
be enforced with the least possible damage to neutrals, no confiscation of the 
vessels taking place. — The situation created by the action of Germany in 
establishing a naval war zone around the British Isles on February 1 8 caused 
great concern in Washington, for the proclamation intimated that attacks 
meant for enemy ships might endanger neutral ships. A vigorous warning 
was addressed to Germany. Attention was called ' ' very candidly and 
earnestly to the very serious possibilities of the course of action apparently 
cpntemplated ' ' and to the fact that for the destruction of American vessels 
or American lives the German government would beheld to "strict ac- 
countability. ' ' The German reply did nothing to allay anxiety ; it disclaimed 
all responsibility for ' ' any unfortunate accidents ' ' which might happen to 
neutral vessels. A suggestion was made that the United States resort to 
the use of convoys ; and Germany expressed readiness to deliberate on 
measures which might secure the safety of legitimate neutral commerce, 
remarking at the same time that a solution would be difficult in view of 
the British use of the American flag and the contraband trade in war ma- 
terials. — On March 10 the German auxiliary cruiser " Prinz Eitel Friedrich " 
entered the harbor of Newport News and, after a prolonged stay which 
brought protests from the British ambassador, finally interned. It became 
known that the cruiser had sunk in the South Atlantic the "William P. 
Frye, ' ' an American sailing vessel carrying a cargo of wheat to England. 
The United States promptly entered a claim for damages which Germany 
accepted subject to proof in a prize court that the vessel and cargo were 
owned by American citizens at the time of their destruction. — On April 4 
the German ambassador delivered to the state department a memorandum 
criticising the failure of the United States to safeguard legitimate commerce 
with Germany and condemning as unneutral the sale and export of arms 
to the allies. It must be assumed, the memorandum declared, that "the 
United States government accepts England's violations of international 
law." President Wilson, replying on April 21, asserted that "this govern- 
ment has at no time and in no manner yielded any one of its rights as a neu- 
tral to any one of the present belligerents ' ' and that the placing of an em- 
bargo on the export of war supplies during the progress of the war would 
constitute an unjustifiable departure from the principles of strict neutrality. 
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The most serious incident since the commencement of the war occurred 
when a German submarine torpedoed the "Gulflight," an American oil 
steamer, off the Scilly Islands on May 1, three deaths resulting. Before 
taking any action in the matter President Wilson ordered a complete investi- 
gation of the facts. At the coroner's inquest, held in England, it was 
established that the ' ' Gulflight ' ' had been flying American colors at the 
time of the attack. — On February 20 the United States suggested to Great 
Britain and Germany a basis of agreement for the safeguarding of neutral 
commerce. It was proposed that all mines should be removed from the 
high seas except those necessary for the protection of coast defences or har- 
bors, that merchant vessels should be immune from submarine attack and 
that Great Britain should permit American foodstuffs to reach Germany 
provided their distribution solely to non-combatants could be ensured. 
Germany, while accepting most of the points proposed, laid down stipula- 
tions which were not acceptable to Great Britain ; and negotiations came to 
nothing. — On November 23, when both Carranza and the Aguas Calientes 
convention had given assurances that no additional burdens would be laid 
upon those who had been taxed during the period of occupation, American 
troops were withdrawn from Vera Cruz, Mexico. Several warships, however, 
remained in the harbor. Towards the end of December conditions of war- 
fare along the international border made it necessary for the United States 
to address emphatic protests to the chiefs of the opposing factions ; and 
after fifty-two Americans had been killed or wounded in Naco, Arizona, 
the war department sent strong reinforcements to that locality, announcing 
to the Mexicans through General Bliss that extreme measures would be 
taken if another shot fell on American soil. On January 16 Carranza 
raised an embargo on the exportation of oil from the Tampico region 
following upon an emphatic protest from Great Britain voiced through the 
United States state department. The condition of foreigners in Mexico 
City began to excite apprehension early in March. Two notes, couched 
in strong and explicit terms, were addressed to Carranza, pointing out the 
serious consequences which riots and excesses would entail ; and in his 
reply, though resenting the language employed, he assumed responsibility. 
On March 1 1 Zapatist soldiers, entering the city, murdered an American 
citizen, but three weeks later the Aguas Calientes convention paid an indem- 
nity of $20,000 to his widow. President Wilson finally secured the consent 
of the various Mexican leaders to the withdrawal of foreigners from the 
city under American auspices. — On December 8 the governing board of the 
Fan- American Union adopted unanimously a project for the creation of a 
special commission to examine the new problems of neutrals growing out of 
the European war. The meeting was attended by representatives of every 
Latin-American republic except Mexico. — In November, when fresh dis- 
turbances broke out in Santo Domingo, a thousand marines were dispatched 
from Guantanamo to restore order. — Reports, circulated in November, 
that the neutrality of Colombia, Ecuador, Chile and Peru was being violated 
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in favor of German warships in the Pacific by means of wireless and supply 
stations, were made the subject of representations by Great Britain and 
France, and of investigation by the countries involved. In every case, ap- 
parently, substantial basis for the charges was found, and measures were 
taken against future violations of neutrality. — The sinking, by a British 
warship, of the German commerce raider Dresden, in Chilean waters, 
evoked from Germany a demand upon Chile for reparation. The apology 
and explanations of the British government were, however, accepted as 
satisfactory by the government of Chile, and Berlin was so informed. — The 
decision of Chief Justice White in the Panarna-Costa-Rican boundary dis- 
pute was not satisfactory to the Panama government, and on January 6 it 
was officially announced that Panama had notified Costa Rica that it would 
ignore the award. — Despite the well-known desire of the American govern- 
ment to establish a fiscal protectorate over Haiti, similar to that obtaining 
in San Domingo, and its consequent delay in recognizing the new Guil- 
laume government, the French, Italian and German governments, early 
in April, announced their recognition of the new president and a French 
loan of $1,000,000 was promised. 

II. THE UNITED STATES. 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — Speaking at Indianapolis on Jackson Day, 
January 8, President Wilson took up a position of aggressive partisan- 
ship which his speeches had not hitherto displayed. He condemned the 
Republican party as not having had a new idea for thirty years or known 
how to do anything but ' ' sit on the lid. ' ' He spoke warmly in favor of 
the pending ship-purchase bill (see infra, p. 355) and justified his Mexican 
policy. Regarding Mexico he said: "The time may come when the 
American people will be called upon to judge whether I know what I am 
talking about or not. ' ' This was generally taken to refer to the campaign 
of 1916. — Addressing the American Electric Railroad Association in Wash- 
ington on January 29, he predicted that ■ ■ we are upon the eve of a 
new era of enterprise and prosperity. ' ' The main purport of the speech 
was that suspicion in the business world had been cleared away and that 
"big business," so long as it obeyed the rules of the game, had nothing 
to fear simply because it was big. — Before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on February 3 he suggested amendments to the anti-trust laws 
which would permit American business men to combine for the promotion of 
foreign trade. — The President also spoke before the Associated Press on 
April 20 and laid great emphasis upon the importance of maintaining strict 
neutrality, not for selfish reasons, but to qualify for the tasks which would 
confront the nation at the close of the European war. — The annual report of 
the postmaster general contained three important recommendations : first, 
the national ownership of telegraph and telephone lines (including those in 
Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii) ; second, the payment of the railroads for 
the transportation of the mails by space instead of by weight ; and finally 
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an increase in the seoond-class postal rates from one to two cents a pound 
except on newspapers. The estimated surplus for the fiscal year of 1914 
was $3,569,545. — In his annual report the secretary of -war recommended 
the addition of 1000 officers and 25,000 men to the regular army and a 
more adequate provision of artillery and artillery ammunition. — The sec- 
retary of the treasury, in his annual report, commenting upon the evasions 
of the income-tax law, proposed an amendment requiring all those with a 
gross income of $3000 and over to make returns. — The annual report ot 
the secretary of the navy recommended the creation of a naval reserve 
consisting of enlisted men who had been honorably discharged. The chief 
of the bureau of navigation indicated serious shortcomings in the personnel 
of the navy : above all, a shortage of 18,000 in the enlisted force, an ab- 
normal distribution of officers of the line and a deficient system of promo- 
tions. — In November the report of Major-Gen eral Wotherspoon, the retiring 
chief of staff, called attention to the inadequacy of the military establish- 
ment. He accepted later an appointment under Governor Whitman of 
New York. — In March it was reported that during the first six months of 
operation the Panama Canal had handled 496 vessels aggregating 2, 367, 244 
tons and paying tolls of $2, 138,442. The cost of maintenance slightly ex- 
ceeded the income. — An outbreak of Piute Indians occurred near Bluff, 
Utah, late in February, and occasioned some loss of life. — On February 
22 the President nominated the five members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission : Joseph E. Davis, W. J. Harris, W. H. Parry, R. N. Hurley, and 
George Rublee. These nominations were confirmed, though there was 
some delay in the case of Mr. Rublee. Other appointments included 
Brigadier General H. L. Scott as chief of staff; Henry C. Hall as mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; Samuel L. Rogers as direc- 
tor of the census ; and Robert W. Wooley as director of the mint. 

CONGRESS. — The short session of the sixty-third Congress opened on 
December 7, and on the following day President Wilson read his message 
before a joint assembly of the two houses. He recommended the passage 
of the Jones bill, providing for a larger measure of self-government in the 
Philippines, and of two conservation bills which regulated the use of 
mineral lands and water power. After considering the effects of the 
European war upon sea-borne trade and the lack of the necessary shipping 
facilities for the American export trade, he urged strongly the passage of 
the ship-purchase bill which had been laid before Congress in the previous 
session. As to the regulation of business the government program was 
described as "virtually complete" ; business could now go forward with 
perfect confidence. That part of the message which aroused most atten- 
tion dealt with national defence. Decrying the agitation for increased 
armaments, the President said that the reliance of the nation must depend, 
as in the past, "upon a citizenry trained and accustomed to arms" and 
particularly upon a powerful navy which "we have always regarded as our 
proper and natural means of defence." — The President's insistence on the 
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passage of the ship-purchase bill (see last Record, p. 739) led to a bitter 
conflict in the Senate, a break in the Democratic ranks and finally a 
damaging defeat. The bill, as amended in the Democratic caucus on 
January 23, was met with a determined Republican filibuster. The Senate 
sat continuously for 37 hours ; long speeches were made, Senator Smoot 
holding the floor for nearly twelve hours. If all the Democrats had stood 
by the caucus decision, the protracted resistance might have been over- 
come ; but at the critical juncture seven insurgents, who demanded amend- 
ments which would obviate the possibility of complications with any of the 
belligerent nations, broke away. The Democratic leaders themselves then 
resorted to dilatory tactics pending the return of two absent members and 
efforts which were being made to secure Republican votes and to win back 
the insurgents. For a time Senators Kenyon, Norris and LaFollette gave 
their support to the bill. On February 8, for the first time in almost twenty 
years, every senator was in attendance ; the opposing forces were equally 
balanced. The Republicans, in order to prevent a decision by the casting 
vote of the Vice-President, resumed their filibuster ; Senators Kenyon and 
Norris, not wishing to have important appropriations indefinitely delayed, 
deserted their allies ; and when adjournment was taken on February 10, 
after a continuous session of 52 hours and 10 minutes, it was evident that 
the filibuster had succeeded. The administration leaders, changing their 
tactics, then turned to the House and under a special rule forced through a 
compromise bill on February 17. The vote stood 215 to 122, all Republi- 
cans and 19 Democrats opposing. The new measure, which took the form 
of an amendment to the naval auxiliary bill previously passed through the 
Senate (see last Record, p. 739), provided that the government should 
operate merchant ships until two years after the close of the European war, 
that the ships should then be transferred to the navy, and that the secretary 
of the navy should lease to private firms such ships as were not necessary 
for naval purposes. It was found impossible, however, to secure sufficient 
support for this bill in the Senate. — The filibuster served to draw attention 
once more to the absence of restrictions upon debate in the Senate and to 
the abuses to which that freedom was liable. On March 2 most of the 
Democratic senators united in a petition to Senator Kern asking for the 
appointment of a committee to consider modifications in the rules. Senator 
Kern appointed a committee of five, headed by Senator Owen and com- 
posed of influential men who are known to favor the use of the closure. 
It will report to the Democratic caucus. — The failure of his ship-purchase 
bill was not the only rebuff which President Wilson met in the Senate. In 
December a conflict arose over federal patronage. In conformity with the 
rule of "senatorial courtesy" the Senate unanimously rejected a nomina- 
tion to the office of district attorney in New York and a nomination to the 
office of postmaster in Missouri. This action was taken on the ground that 
the President had failed to secure the concurrence of Senator O' Gorman 
and Senator Reed. — There was nothing in the President's message referring 
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to the immigration bill which had passed the House in February, 1914 (see 
the Record of June, 1914, p. 357); but on December 31 the Senate passed 
the bill, with certain amendments, by a vote of 50 to 7. The House, after 
rejecting the Senate amendments, adopted the conference report 227 to 94. 
On January 28 the President vetoed the bill, disapproving the literacy test 
and the restrictions which would tend to deny asylum to political refugees. 
It was found impossible to secure the necessary two-thirds to override the 
President, the vote in the House being 261 to 136. — A bill designed to im- 
prove the condition of seamen and to provide for the safety of passengers 
was passed in February. It is applicable to all vessels leaving American 
ports. — After much discussion as to the adequacy of the naval establish- 
ment, the naval appropriation bill was adopted by both houses on March 2. 
It provides for 2 battleships, 6 destroyers, 18 submarines and for the 
development of the aerpplane service. — On March 3 Congress passed a 
resolution designed to strengthen the powers of the president in the enforce- 
ment of neutrality laws and especially to prevent American territory from 
being used as a base for supplying belligerent ships of war. — On Decem- 
ber 22 a resolution proposing the establishment of national prohibition by 
constitutional amendment passed the House of Representatives 197 to 189, 
failing to secure the necessary two-thirds. — On January 12 a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment for the establishment of woman suffrage was de- 
feated in the house by a vote of 1 74 to 204. The vote was probably af- 
fected by the statement of President Wilson that woman suffrage should be 
treated as a state, not as a national, question. 

FEDERAL JUDICIAHT. — Among the more important decisions of the 
Supreme Court were the following. Where a person charged with crime 
has, after confession, been sentenced to a fine and costs and then been re- 
leased on payment of the fine by a surety with whom he has made an 
agreement to work continuously for a specified period, as provided by the 
laws of Alabama, the relation between that person and the surety is one of 
peonage and falls within the prohibition of the thirteenth amendment 
(United States v. Reynolds, 235 U. S. 133). An agreement made by the 
states of North Carolina and Tennessee giving commissioners the power to 
exercise final judgment in fixing the boundaries between them does not 
violate the clause of the federal constitution forbidding agreements between 
the states (North Carolina v. Tennessee, 235 U. S. 1). An Omaha ordi- 
nance requiring a railroad to construct a viaduct over its line at a street 
crossing is not unconstitutional as taking property without due process of 
law (Missouri Pacific Railroad Company v. Omaha, 235 U. S. 121). 
Where the evidence is undisputed and shows a discrimination between 
localities, a finding by the Interstate Commerce Commission is not subject 
to review by the Commerce Court (United States v. Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, 235 U. S. 314). Transportation between ports of 
a state is not interstate commerce to the extent of being excluded from the 
taxing power of the state because a part of the journey is over the territory 
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of another state (Cornell Steamboat Company v. Sohmer, 235 U. S. 551). 
In a workmen's compensation law establishing a state plan which all em- 
ployers having five or more employees may enter on equal terms, a pro- 
vision abolishing the defence of contributory negligence as to such employers 
as do not come within the plan does not deny the equal protection of the 
laws (Jeffrey Manufacturing Company v. Blagg, 235 U. S. 571). An 
order of the Georgia railroad commission which requires a railroad to de- 
sist from demanding freight charges in advance on merchandise received 
from one carrier while it accepts merchandise of the same character at the 
same point from another carrier without such prepayment is not so arbitrary 
as to constitute a violation of the due-process clause of the fourteenth 
amendment (Wadley Southern Railway Company v. Georgia, 235 U. S. 
651). A woman who is transported in violation of the white slave traffic 
act may be guilty of conspiracy with the person transporting her to commit 
a crime against the United States (United States v. Holte, 236 U. S. 140). 
In the absence of any action by Congress a state may, through its railroad 
commission, prevent exorbitant charges for transportation having origin 
and termination within the state and none of it being within any other state, 
although a part of it may be over the high seas (Wilmington Transportation 
Company v. California Railroad Commission, 236 U. S. 151). A Wash- 
ington statute intended to prevent the wilful printing and circulation of 
written matter having a tendency to encourage disrespect for the law is not 
unconstitutional under the due-process clause of the fourteenth amendment 
(Fox v. Washington, 236 U. S. 273). Since the Indiana statute requiring 
railroad companies to place certain appliances on every car has been super- 
seded by the federal safety-appliance act, penalties imposed by the former 
cannot be recovered as to cars operated on interstate railroads even though 
being employed only in intrastate commerce (Southern Railway Company 
v. Railroad Commission of Indiana, 236 U. S. 439). 

STATE AFFAIRS. — The seventh conference of governors began its 
sessions at Madison, Wisconsin, on November 10, 36 members being in 
attendance. Among the subjects discussed were uniform registration of 
land titles under the Torrens system, incorporation of land-mortgage banks, 
uniform child-labor laws and state control of natural resources. — Prohibition 
will be effective at the opening of 1916 in eighteen states, action having 
been taken in nine of them within the last seven months. The last states 
to act, proceeding by way of statute instead of constitutional amendment, 
were Arkansas, Idaho and Iowa in February, and Utah in March. Con- 
stitutional amendments have been passed through the legislature in Iowa, 
Montana, and South Dakota; in Vermont the question was referred to the 
electorate; in Iowa a second passage through the legislature is required. 
In Minnesota a local option measure was adopted ; in New York and 
Pennsylvania similar measures were defeated. The Albany legislature 
passed over the governor's veto a bill prohibiting the publication or circu- 
lation of newspapers which contain liquor advertisements and prohibiting 
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circular and billboard advertisement of liquor. In Illinois the cleavage 
within the Republican party on the subject of prohibition made it impossible 
to elect a speaker of the lower house for five weeks. On the sixty-eighth 
ballot a combination of Republicans and Democrats overcame the prohibi- 
tion advocates. — Resolutions providing for the submission to the people of 
constitutional amendments providing for woman suffrage were adopted by 
the legislatures of Arkansas, Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. They were rejected in North Carolina and 
South Dakota. In Indiana, following the example of Illinois, a statute was 
passed permitting women to vote for offices established by statute. — The 
United States district court, on January 7, declared invalid the Arizona 
statute which required that not more than twenty per cent of the employees 
of any firm or individual should be aliens. — The Illinois workmen's com- 
pensation law was held unconstitutional on December 30 because the bill 
had not been printed in the journal before passage. — In Indiana a preferential 
primary law was adopted in March applying to federal as well as state offices. 
— The Kentucky workmen's compensation bill was declared unconstitutional 
by the state court of appeals on December 11. In February the trial of 1 1 00 
voters charged with bribery in the November elections began at Pikewell 
on February 1. A week later 17 convictions were secured. — On November 
23 the state court declared the minimum wage law of 1913 unconstitutional 
on the ground that it delegated legislative power to an appointive commis- 
sion and placed in that commission a discretion as to whether there should 
be a minimum wage. The law was also held to abridge the right of the 
individual to contract. — In February Nevada adopted a law reducing the 
residence required in divorce proceedings to six months. — The legislature 
of New York adopted a widowed mothers' pension bill which aims at pre- 
venting the separation of children from their mothers and their being sent 
to state institutions. The law is not mandatory, but simply permits the 
establishment of a board of child welfare in each county. — The New York 
constitutional convention, the first since 1894, held its first session on April 
6. Elihu Root, former secretary of state and United States senator, was 
elected president. On January 1 2 the court of appeals unanimously af- 
firmed the conviction of William Willett and Joseph Cassidy, former 
Democratic boss of Queens County, on bribery charges growing out of the 
effort to secure a judicial nomination for Willett in 191 1 (see last Record, 
p. 741). The court reversed the conviction of Louis T. Walter who was 
jointly convicted with them. — On January 14 Governor Blease of South 
Carolina disbanded the state militia because of certain disagreements be- 
tween himself and both state and national military officers. Three days 
later, and before the expiration of his term, he resigned. To that date he 
had pardoned 2704 persons, including some thirty convicted of murder. — 
In Vermont a controversy over the right of the governor in respect to 
judicial appointments was resolved in January when the legislature adopted 
a resolution setting a day for the election of the judges, whereupon the 
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governor's appointees resigned. In February the legislature of Wyoming 
adopted a widowed mothers' pension bill. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — A conference of American mayors held at 
Philadelphia in November favored the creation of a national utilities bureau 
to uphold the interests of municipalities as against utility corporations. 
The conference did not go on record as favoring municipal ownership. — 
During the winter months the cities had to face a serious condition of un- 
employment. Statistics gathered from 1 7 of the largest cities showed that 
in December applications to charitable societies were from 30 to 100 per 
cent more numerous than in the previous December. According to the 
estimates of an insurance company there were 375,000 unemployed in New 
York towards the end of January. In Philadelphia an emergency relief 
fund of $50,000 was voted and disbursed by a committee. In other cities 
where public money was voted an attempt was made to provide work. 
Thus in Chicago additional park development and street widening was 
undertaken. In New York generous private gifts made possible the open- 
ing of work shops; an employment bureau was also established; and the 
mayor appointed a committee of distinguished men to study the general 
problem. — On February 23 the mayoralty primaries in Chicago resulted in 
the defeat of Mayor Carter H. Harrison, five times mayor, by Robert M. 
Schweitzer for the Democratic nomination; William H. Thompson carried 
the Republican contest. In the elections six weeks later Thompson secured 
a plurality of 139,000, the greatest in the city's history. Apparently the 
result was greatly influenced by the active campaign of Austrians and Ger- 
mans in favor of Schweitzer and the resentment which that course aroused. 
— The mayor of Groveport, Ohio, was sent to the penitentiary on January 
20 charged with forging the city vouchers. — In January the commissioner 
of accounts of New York city, after an investigation which disclosed * * dis- 
graceful ' ' and ' ' scandalous ' ' conditions, recommended the abolition of 
the office of coroner. The recommendation was followed by appropriate ac- 
tion in the state legislature. The appropriations for 1915 amounted to $198, 
988,786. — In February some passing excitement was aroused in Passaic 
by the activity of German organizations before the opening of the municipal 
campaign for the election of commissioners. — On December 29 Mayor John 
F. Hurley of Salem was ousted from office by voters in the first recall elec- 
tion ever held in Massachusetts. He was charged with failure to enforce 
the liquor laws. — In December 1 14 men in Terre Haute, Indiana, inclu- 
ding the mayor, chief of police, sheriff and two judges, were arrested upon 
federal indictments charging election frauds. Eighty-eight pleaded guilty. 
As the trial progressed, evidence was given to show that some 3000 false 
registrations had been made. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — On December 8, by action of the executive 
committee of the United Mine Workers, the Colorado strike (see last 
Record, p. 743) was brought to an end. It had already lasted fourteen 
months and resulted in the death of sixty-six persons. Before the strike 
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had been officially called off, the mines had gradually resumed operation 
under the protection of regular troops. On November 29 President Wilson 
appointed a commission of three persons to act as mediators in future points 
at issue between operators and miners. In February a grand jury returned 
indictments against a number of labor leaders as the result of their activi- 
ties during the strike. Seven of these men, charged with murder, were 
acquitted. — Federal troops were sent to Fort Smith, Arkansas, on November 
3, to enforce the rulings of the federal court in the Hartford Valley strike. 
The court had appointed a receiver for the coal mines in that district; the 
mines had been attacked, and those arrested for the offence forcibly taken 
out of the custody of the United States marshal. On January twentieth, seven 
were sentenced for conspiracy. At the same time control of the mines passed 
by purchase to the district union of the United Mine Workers of America 
which began to operate them on a cooperative basis. — On November 22 the 
president and vice-president of the Butte Mine Workers' Union were sen- 
tenced respectively to three and five years in the penitentiary as a result of 
the disturbances which grew out of a local secession from the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners. — In January the federal Department of Labor attempted to 
secure the settlement of a strike of 1 5,000 coal miners in eastern Ohio which 
had continued since the previous April. No change occurred in the situation, 
however, until March, when one of the smaller operators agreed to accept 
the union scale of wages. — In January armed guards in a factory near 
Roosevelt, New Jersey, fired on a group of strikers, killing two and wound- 
ing nineteen. The strikers returned to work at the end of the month, hav- 
ing received certain concessions. — A strike of street railroad employees 
originating in a quarrel between two unions occurred in Auburn, New York, 
during April. The dispute was referred to a conference for adjustment, 
and the men returned to work. A strike which began in Wilkesbarre and 
later affected the electric lines throughout the Wyoming valley was brought 
to an end by an arbitration agreement in April. — Ten thousand union car- 
penters, demanding an increase of five cents an hour, went on strike in 
Chicago; as 7000 painters, lathers and others had already left work, build- 
ing operations in the city were interrupted. On April 18 the contractors 
refused an offer of arbitration. — On November 29 arbitration was begun at 
Chicago by a board appointed under the Newlands Act as to the wage in- 
creases demanded by 55,000 locomotive engineers on 98 western roads. 
The award made on April 30, though satisfactory to neither side and avow- 
edly intended as a temporary settlement, did actually concede a substantial 
part of the demands of the men. — On January 25 the United States Supreme 
Court, in a divided opinion, declared unconstitutional a Kansas statute which 
prohibited an employer from requiring that an employee should not be a 
member of a labor union. — On January 5 the United States Supreme Court, 
in the famous Danbury Hatters case (see Record of June, 1914, p. 364), 
sustained the verdict of the lower court to the effect that the defendant mem - 
bers of the United Hatters of North America and the American Federation 
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of Labor had been guilty of restraint of trade and were liable for the heavy 
damages imposed. — The business depression of the autumn and winter was 
indicated not only by the spread of unemployment in the cities but by the re- 
duction of wages which large corporations were forced to impose. The United 
States Steel Corporation determined upon this action early in November. 
Other large producers either dropped a considerable percentage of their 
employees or resorted to a half-time arrangement. In February and March 
it became evident that these temporary conditions had begun to disappear. 
— In December the application of a law which forbade the employment of 
aliens on public works interrupted the construction of subways in New York 
city and threw 11,000 men out of work. In the litigation which followed 
the validity of the law was upheld by the highest state court. Relief was 
found in March by the passage of a new law permitting the employment of 
aliens on contract work for the state and municipalities when citizens were 
not available. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— On December 18 
the Interstate Commerce Commission granted the application of 125 eastern 
railroads for a five-per-cent increase in all-rail freight rates excepting coal, 
coke and iron. It was estimated that the award would add nearly $50, 
000,000 to the revenues of the lines operating east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio. The commission pointed out that in the 
year ending June, 1914, the railroads lost not less than 17.7 per cent of net 
income as compared with 1913 and that the income was less than in any 
other year since 1908. — On February 11, recognizing the new conditions 
which the railroads have to face since the completion of the Panama Canal, 
as well as the general decrease in revenues and impairment of credit, the 
commission reversed the principle originally laid down in 191 1 and per- 
mitted the fixing of lower rates for through traffic to the Pacific coast than 
for traffic to intermountain points. — On February 13 the commission ruled 
that, under the Panama Canal Act, the Southern Pacific railroad could not 
retain control over the Pacific Mail Steamship Company so long as the 
company made use of the canal, railroads not being permitted to operate 
water lines when any impairment of competition would result. — In March 
forty-one western railroads began argument before Commissioner Daniels 
at Chicago for the purpose of securing increased freight rates. It was shown 
that the net income of these roads for 1914 was 3.8 per cent on the cost of 
road and equipment. The increases demanded would, according to the 
railroads, add $10,000,000 to their net income ; according to the state com- 
missioners who opposed the demands, $70,000,000. — In February the 
commission submitted to the Senate its report on an investigation of the 
Louisville and Nashville and' allied railroads. The report charged that the 
Louisville and Nashville had acquired competing lines and carried on for 
years, at a cost of millions of dollars, an elaborate campaign to eliminate 
competition and influence public opinion. — On March 8 the Supreme Court, 
in two opinions, added important details to its previous rulings which denied 
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the right of a state through rate legislation to confiscate the property of a 
railroad. The opinions had to do with a two-cent passenger fare of the 
state of West Virginia and a North Dakota law fixing a low rate for the 
transportation of coal. The court held that a state cannot make a rate on 
a particular class of traffic so low that the railroad fails to make a reason- 
able profit on that particular class, even if it can be successfully maintained 
that the road receives a satisfactory net income from the total of its opera- 
tions. — Express companies representing 95 per cent of the business of the 
country appealed to the Interstate Commerce Commission in March to re- 
open the rate question, maintaining that the rates prescribed have proved 
disastrous. — In December the public service commission of Pennsylvania 
ordered a reduction of forty cents a ton on freight rates for anthracite coal 
carried into Philadelphia from the coal fields of the state, the commission 
having found that the rate charged to Philadelphia was higher than that for 
the longer haul to New York. — In December the United States district 
court dismissed a suit against the Lehigh Valley railroad based upon an 
alleged illegal interest in the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Company and other 
similar concerns, a relationship which, according to the government, 
amounted to a violation of the commodities clause of the Hepburn Act. — 
The United States circuit court of appeals, on March 13, reversed the 
judgment of the lower court which had found 28 officials of the National 
Cash Register Company guilty under the anti-trust law. — On March 29 
argument was begun before the United States Supreme Court for the dis- 
solution of the International Harvester Company, in conformity with the 
decree of the lower court. — In April the state of Texas brought suit against 
certain great packing houses charging violation of the anti-trust laws. The 
petition alleged that the corporations combined to suppress competition in 
the purchase of cotton-seed oil. — In March Attorney-General Gregory stated 
his opinion, in reply to a formal complaint, that the Associated Press had 
not laid itself open to prosecution under the Sherman Act. — In New York 
city the price of bread, which had been raised to six cents, was again re- 
duced to five, on March 8, as the result of a public investigation. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING.— Negroes were lynched 
at Shiloh, South Carolina, on November 24, and Tampa, Florida, on Feb- 
ruary 17, for offences against white women. — At Vicksburg, Mississippi, a 
negro charged with stealing cattle was taken from custody of a deputy 
sheriff and lynched on January 20. — Negroes held by the authorities on the 
charge of murdering white men were seized and lynched at Shreveport, 
Louisiana, on December 11 ; Arlington, Georgia, on January 22 ; and at 
Mayfield, Kentucky, on February 10. — After assaulting a policeman who 
attempted to arrest them on the charge of selling liquor illegally, four ne- 
groes, father, son and two daughters, were taken from jail and lynched at 
Monticello, Georgia, on January 14. A notable feature of this case was 
the general condemnation expressed in the newspapers. The governor of 
the state offered considerable rewards for the first five convictions which 
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should be secured ; and in addressing the grand jury Judge Park denounced 
the action of the mob as "an unpardonable crime." — In an obiter dictum 
on November 30 the United States supreme court indicted that the provision 
of an Oklahoma law permitting railroads to furnish sleeping, dining and 
chair accommodation to white persons only was unconstitutional. — The su- 
preme court of Georgia held unconstitutional on February 13 an ordinance 
of the Atlanta City council which required the segregation of negroes. A 
white man accused of murder was taken from jail at Pleasant Hill, Missouri, 
and lynched on February 2 1 . 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — A committee of the United States Senate 
conducted hearings on the Jones bill (see last Record, p. 746) in Decem- 
ber and January. Among those who appeared before the committee were 
ex -President Taft, who predicted that the promise of ultimate self-govern- 
ment would stir up insurrection, and the Secretary of War, who favored the 
measure as granting a larger participation in the government without giving 
more than an indefinite prospect of independence. — On December 24 a 
revolutionary outbreak among the more ignorant natives of Manila was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the authorities, numerous arrests being 
made. The police discovered documents which indicated a wide-spread 
conspiracy. Early in February a small band of armed men appeared 
within eight miles of Manila. At the same time there were reports of un- 
rest among the natives of Cebu. — The foreign trade of the Philippines for 
the calendar year 19 14 aggregated $97,278,287, almost equally divided be- 
tween imports and exports; the decline of some $3,800,000 as compared 
with the previous year was due to a marked falling-off in the imports. Of 
the aggregate trade the United States absorbed almost fifty per cent. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — Upon the refusal of General Carranza to resign his provi- 
sional presidency, in obedience to the demand of the Aguas Calientes con- 
vention (see last Record, p. 747), that body, on November 8, declared 
Gen. Gutierrez provisional president. Villa and Zapata announced their 
intention to abide by this choice of the convention, while Gen. Obregon, 
one of the most powerful of the military chiefs, declared for Carranza. The 
Villa-Zapata forces compelled the speedy withdrawal of the Carranza gov- 
ernment from the capital. Upon the resumption of active fighting in both 
the north and south, however, Carranza forces under Gen. Obregon on 
January 29 compelled the evacuation of the capital by the convention gov- 
ernment, which had meanwhile replaced Gutierrez by Gen. Garza. The 
retiring convention forces, under Zapata, put out of commission both the 
mains supplying the city's reservoirs, and the railroad to Vera Cruz, causing 
a famine in both water and food which shortly induced the withdrawal of 
the Carranza forces. On March 10, Zapata again took possession of the 
city, his entry being marked by riot, looting and murder. — The deposed 
provisional president, Gutierrez, fleeing with a small force to the north, 
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proclaimed himself still president and began operations, on an insignificant 
scale, against both Villa and Carranza forces. — Immediately upon the 
evacuation of Vera Cruz (see supra, p. 353) by the United States troops on 
November 24 the city was occupied by a Carranza force. A threatened 
attack by Villa upon this force was not delivered. — A series of attacks by 
Villista forces upon places in northern Mexico held by the Carranzistas, 
particularly Tampico, Guadaljara and Monterey, and of counter attacks by 
the Carranzistas, was now begun, with varying success. A crashing defeat 
was administered to Villa by Obregon at Celaya on April 2, and, as a con- 
sequence, Villa's prestige among his troops was reported to have been 
greatly damaged; but at the end of April neither side could yet claim the 
control of northern Mexico. — In the south, similarly, desultory combats be- 
tween Zapatistas and Carranzistas, particularly in Vucatan, yielded no 
decisive result; while extensive revolts among the Yaqui Indians there 
aggravated the disorder. — A decree issued in January by Carranza, order- 
ing the virtual confiscation of large estates, was followed, it was reported, 
by the actual distribution of land in the provinces of Vera Cruz, Pueblo 
and Morelos, particularly to Zapatistas, in consideration of their laying 
down their arms. In March was announced also a Carranza decree, 
effective April 1, ordering all textile factories to increase the wages of 
employees 35 per cent. 

CARIBBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— Charges of 
misappropriation of funds in connection with the recent $10,000,000 loan 
were made against Secretary of the Treasury Cancio of Cuba. — The triumph 
of General Zamor of Haiti over the Theodor rebels (see last Record, p. 
747) proved to be short-lived. Early in November, Theodor, who had 
been falsely reported by the Zamor government to have been killed, suc- 
ceeded in routing the Zamor forces and in securing his election as president 
by the congress. In January, however, the Zamorists, under General Vil- 
brun Guillaume, again rose against Theodor, and by February 23 had com- 
pelled his abdication and flight. On March I , General Guillaume was pro- 
claimed provisional president by the congress. In April a new insurrection- 
ary force, headed by General Bobo, occupied Cape Haytien and Port Liberte 
without resistance. On January 2 friction between the government and the 
National Bank (see last Record, p. 747) due to contested claims by the gov- 
ernment to certain of the bank's funds culminated in the closing of the bank 
by order of the government. In February the government resorted to a large 
issue of paper money. — In December President Baez of San Domingo was 
succeeded by Juan Jiminez. — The financial difficulties of the government 
of Nicaragua compelled the enactment, with the consent of the foreign 
bondholders, of a law postponing the interest and amortization payments 
on the bond issue of 1909, due October 1, 1914, and January 1, 19 1 5, for 
four months and one year respectively. An uprising in April, led by Dr. 
Salvador Castrillo, formerly minister to Washington, was readily suppressed. 
— In Colombia the falling-off of customs receipts due to the European war 
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resulted in the doubling of many of the internal revenue taxes and the 
imposition of export taxes on gold and woods. — A revolutionary plot in 
Costa Rica was discovered by the police, resulting in the deportation of 
several prominent residents. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — Economic depression resulting from the cessation 
of commerce with Germany was general over South America, and reports 
of projected loans by various governments, particularly those of Brazil and 
Uruguay, were current. — A conspiracy against the governor of the state of 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil, originating among the sailors of the same battleships 
whose crews revolted in 1910, was frustrated. Revolutionary conspiracies 
in other parts of the country, particularly in the state of Parana, were also 
reported. — In Paraguay an uprising in January against President Scherer, 
led by Col. Escobar, former minister of war, was promptly suppressed. — 
On March 1 Dr. Feliciano Viera was elected President of Uruguay. — The 
final collapse of the rebellion against the government of Ecuador (see last 
Record, p. 747) was seen in the capture and imprisonment of Col. Carlos 
Concha, the leader of the insurgents. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IMPERIAL AFFAIRS. — In November, the imperial government, with 
a view to avoiding the disadvantages incident to the separate flotation 
by each Dominion of the loans required to meet the heavy expenditures 
entailed by the war, made arrangements with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, for loans by the imperial government totaling 
approximately $210,000,000. The money was to be loaned at the rate of 
•nterest at which the imperial government had itself borrowed, and was not 
in any case to take the form of a cash remittance, but was to be used to 
meet the obligations of the Dominions in Great Britain. — The increase by 
5 per cent, in March, of the duties on all British imports into Canada was 
attacked by the opposition in the Dominion Parliament as a blow at imperial 
trade, but was defended by the Dominion government as in fact increasing 
the British preference, since duties on all other imports were simultaneously 
raised 7*4 per cent. — On March 16 the House of Lords, by virtue of its 
power under the India Council Act of 1909, estopped the creation by the 
government of India of an executive council for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the proposal for which had been approved by the 
Viceroy's Executive Council in March, 1914, by a majority of one. Com- 
menting on this action in a speech to the Legislative Council of India, Lord 
Hardinge, the Viceroy, stated that the curtailment of the power of the 
House of Lords in imperial legislation regarding India was "absolutely 
essential." — On November 4, the British government declared the Turkish 
sovereignty over Cyprus at an end, and proclaimed the island a crown 
colony. On December 17, similarly, the British government announced 
the abrogation of the Turkish sovereignty over Egypt and its creation as a 
British protectorate. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. — Parliament convened on November 11. On the 
16th, it voted a war tax of $1, 125,000,000, the largest tax in history. It also 
authorized a loan of $1,750,000,000, which was heavily over-subscribed in a 
short time. The increase of the army up to 1,000,000, and, a few days later, 
up to 2,000,000 men was authorized. After a session of sixteen days Parlia- 
ment adjourned till March. — At the first session of Parliament for the new 
year, on February 4, the government secured the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution, for which there was no precedent, devoting the session exclusively 
to government bills. — On March 1, the House of Commons unanimously 
voted an appropriation for war expense of $1,435,000,000, the largest 
grant ever voted by Parliament. Of this sum, $185,000,000 was expected 
to suffice for the month of March, and the remainder was to be expended 
at the rate of about $8,500,000 per day, beginning April 1. The army 
supply bill for the fiscal year beginning April 1 was voted in blank, the 
government being thus given a free hand in determining the purposes for 
which the appropriations voted should be expended. — The government 
continued to withhold exact information as to the progress of recruiting, 
announcing however in February that such progress was satisfactory and 
that no measures of conscription were in contemplation. After the German 
naval raid upon the Eastern Coast, (see supra, p. 347) recruiting was 
reported to have increased greatly. — On March 9 the House of Commons 
unanimously passed an amendment to the Defense of the Realm Act (which 
had been enacted at the opening of the war) extending the provision of 
that act which empowered the government to take over munitions factories 
to all factories which were capable of being used for making munitions. 
A week later it was announced that the government would take over the 
control, but not the ownership, of all munitions factories. The announced 
aim of such control was the increase and economy of production, through 
the limitation of profits and the prevention of any stoppage of work because 
of labor disputes. Arrangements for the settlement of any such dispute in 
the industries affected were concluded on March 19 at a conference 
between representatives of the government and of thirty-five labor organi- 
zations embracing virtually all the trades affected. The arrangements 
provided that in no case should any stoppage of work result from a dispute, 
but that conciliation or, if that failed, arbitration, either by representatives 
of both parties or by government representatives, should be invoked. — The 
arbitration agreement thus reached was immediately applied with success 
to several important disputes including that in the Clyde district shipbuilding 
and engineering industries which had been hanging fire for some weeks. 
A strike of Liverpool dockers and coalheavers was however terminated only 
after threats of military measures by the government and threats of suspen- 
sion by the general executive of the union. — On February 15 was announced 
an agreement providing for substantial increases in the wages of railway 
employees on the English and some minor Scottish roads. The absence 
of any prolonged and public controversy in connection with this agreement 
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gave rise to the belief that it had been consummated chiefly by the intervention 
of the government, and it was reported, without official confirmation, that 
the government had undertaken to assume a share of the resulting burden. — 
In February was announced a plan for government aid in the development of 
the dye industry, through the formation of a company in which the govern- 
ment would subscribe to a large portion of the stock, and through purchase 
by the government of the greater part of the supply of natural indigo. — 
The rapid rise in prices of foodstuffs and of coal was made the subject of 
strong representations to the government, particularly by the Labor party, 
and in March a Board of Trade inquiry into the subject, looking to possible 
measures against speculation in these commodities, was announced. — The 
utilization of trade union funds for the purchase of stock in a newspaper 
was held unauthorized and illegal by the Chancery Court on February 2. 
— In connection with the attempt of the government to increase production 
in the munitions and naval construction industries, the deleterious effects of 
the drink habit among workmen upon production in those and other indus- 
tries was widely discussed. Proposals for total prohibition, suggested, but 
not officially advocated, by Lloyd George, were opposed not only by the 
brewing interests but also by many labor leaders, some of whom were 
inclined to resent the Chancellor's strictures as insulting to the working 
class. Minor restrictive regulations were however enacted, and a powerful 
movement „for voluntary abstinence was launched by the King, Earl Kit- 
chener and other notables. — Late in April it was announced that during 
the eight weeks which had elapsed since the establishment of the German 
"war zone" (see supra, p. 346) the shipping to and from the British Isles 
had been greater than in the previous equal period. The arrivals and 
departures totaled 11,635 ships, as against sixty vessels sunk. — In Decem- 
ber, the journal Irish Freedom of Dublin, which urged Irishmen not 
to enlist, was suspended by the police, while the paper Sinn Fein, on 
being ordered to cease printing treasonable matter, likewise suspended. 
— The Independent Labor party, in convention in February, declared by a 
large majority that the war was due to secret diplomacy, and called upon 
the government to make peace at the earliest possible moment. — In March 
the government, yielding to an insistent demand that no attempt should 
be made to put contentious legislation in operation during the war, intro- 
duced an amendment to the Welsh Disestablishment Act (see last Record, 
p. 750), postponing its going into effect until six months after the war. It 
was agreed by the opposition, in consideration of this amendment, that no 
other amendment to, or repeal of, the act should be proposed, before the 
date of Disestablishment, without the consent of both parties. The bill 
was strongly opposed however by the Welsh section of the Liberal party 
itself, on the ground that it was a covert attempt to kill the original act. 

CANADA. — In December the Minister of Finance announced that the 
war expenditures could be met only by a loan, and that $100,000,000 per 
year must be borrowed while the war lasted. In March this amount was 
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voted. Simultaneously, measures were also enacted for raising additional 
revenue, through an increase in customs duties (see supra, p. 366), and 
through special internal taxes, including a stamp tax. — The effect of the 
war upon the money markets having made impossible the continuance of 
railway construction by the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific roads, the government in November advanced to them $10,000,000 
and $6,000,000 respectively, accepting their bonds as security. This ac- 
tion, which was made possible only by the issue by the government of 
treasury notes to the amounts named, in excess of specific statutory authori- 
zations, was explained by the government as having furnished the only 
means of preventing the disastrous effects upon the trade of the whole 
country which would have resulted from the cessation of railway construc- 
tion. The action of the government was ratified by Parliament in March 
without opposition. — Rumors of a threatened German raid on the Pacific 
coast towns created considerable alarm early in November, and navigation 
in portions of the waters about Vancouver was temporarily suspended. — In 
January an agreement was concluded between the Dominion government 
and the Province of Ontario for the settlement of the long-disputed question 
of the jurisdiction of the islands in Georgian Bay. — Several newspapers in 
the West were warned against printing pro-German matter, and later the 
importation of German newspapers from the United States was forbidden. 

INDIA. — Despite a rigorous censorship, indications of a condition of 
unrest among the native population transpired, such as the approval by the 
Viceroy's Council of a bill giving the military authorities special powers to 
act in emergencies to suppress disorder. In March an uprising of Zadrau 
tribesmen, near Tochi, on the northwestern frontier, and its speedy sup- 
pression by government troops, was announced by the government. Unrest 
and insurrection among the natives in other places were also rumored, and 
a mutiny of 500 Bengalese troops at Singapore was suppressed only with 
difficulty and after several civilians, as well as a number of the mutineers, 
had been shot. By some these outbreaks were taken as evidence that the 
proclamation of the Holy War (see supra, p. 346) was beginning to show 
results. — In order to conserve the wheat supply it was ordered on December 
30 that exports of wheat be restricted to British possessions. 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND.— Early in November the expor- 
tation of wheat, coal and wool from Australia, except to Great Britain, was 
prohibited. Subsequently the prohibition on the exportation of wool was 
remitted with respect to shipments to Canada, Japan and the United States. 
The shortage in the wheat crop, due to drouth, resulted in the removal of 
the import duty on wheat, in active measures by the government for the 
extension of wheat cultivation, and in proposals for the nationalization of 
the flour and bread industries. — In February, in response, it was under- 
stood, to a request of the British government, the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment enacted measures for the taking-over by the government of all sup- 
plies of meat available for export, to be devoted to the use of the British 
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and allied armies. — In South Australia the ministry headed by Mr. Peake 
resigned in March, and a Labor ministry, with Mr. Crawford Vaughan as 
premier, was chosen. — In New Zealand, too, the exportation of wool, ex- 
cept to Great Britain and her allies, was forbidden in November. The gen- 
eral elections, held in December, resulted in the retention of the government 
in power, and in the defeat of the national referendum proposing total pro- 
hibition of the manufacture or sale of alcoholic beverages. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS.— The pro-German revolt in South Africa, led 
by Generals DeWet and Beyers (see last Record, p. 753), was suppressed 
in December, General DeWet being captured and General Beyers killed. 
Reports that Colonel Maritz, who had escaped to German Southwest Africa, 
was planning an invasion, led to an official announcement that a conscrip- 
tion order would be issued; but by the end of April this measure had not 
been taken. — Upon the annexation of Cyprus as a crown colony (see supra, 
p. 366), a memorial was presented to the governor, purporting to rep- 
resent the sentiments of the Greek population, urging that the assumption 
of control by Great Britain be considered as but preliminary to the restora- 
tion of the island to Greece. A memorial of representatives of the Moslem 
population, however, vigorously opposed this suggestion. — Revolts of na- 
tives in SomaUland and Nyasaland were readily suppressed. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

FRANCE. — On December 6 the French government began its return 
to Paris, a step which was taken as indicating a complete confidence on 
the part of the Allies that the capital was safe from the danger of another 
German forward movement in the near future. The Parliament opened its 
sessions at Paris on December 22. Following the announcement by Pre- 
mier Viviani of the government's intention to pursue the war to the end, a 
budget of $1,700,000,000 was voted. To meet its current expenditure, 
the government secured in the first three months of the new year the ex- 
tension of the limit upon the issue of defensive bonds to $900,000,000, and 
the authorization of an additional loan of $200,000,000. By a decree ap- 
propriating $60, 000, 000 for indemnity to individuals for damage to property 
caused by the German occupation, the French government apparently 
committed itself to the policy of public responsibility for losses of this char- 
acter. — A bill prohibiting the sale of absinthe, enacted in January, was 
followed in February by the adoption of more stringent regulation govern- 
ing the sale of all alcoholic liquors. 

RUSSIA. — A temporary order, issued in September, for the prohibition 
of the sale of vodka, was on November 15 enacted as a permanent decree 
and extended to cover all alcoholic beverages. — An internal loan of $250, 
000,000, ordered in November, was floated without difficulty. On Febru- 
ary 11, only one day after its assembly for the first time since August, 
when it had ratified the action of the government in entering the war, the 
Duma enacted the budget, calling for the expenditure of over $1,500,000, 
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000. Of this sum less than $75,000,000 was to be met by loans. The 
decrease in revenue from the government monopoly of alcoholic products 
(a decrease, it was estimated, from over 25 per cent to less than 5 per cent 
of the total ordinary revenue) was to be met chiefly by increases in all 
forms of indirect tax. Reports, emanating chiefly from Austro-German 
publications, but supported, apparently, by portions of the Russian press 
itself, described the economic situation, resulting largely from the stop- 
page of indispensable German imports, as acute. Strikes in Petrograd, 
Moscow and Odessa, extending even to the Putiloff armament works, and 
the widespread employment of military terrorism, were reported. — The 
closing of the Dardanelles, moreover, made impossible the exportation of 
the major part of the spring wheat crop. The resulting derangement of 
Russian economic life was alleged to have caused the Allies to attempt the 
forcing of the Dardanelles, (see supra, p. 346) earlier than they might other- 
wise have done. — In March was reported, with apparent authenticity, the sus- 
pension of all special rights of local self-government in Finland. The dis- 
patches hinted at the probability of the imposition upon Finland of the 
Russian conscription law, from which she had hitherto been exempt. Al- 
most simultaneously was reported the promulgation by the Czar of a decree 
conferring upon Poland local self-government, on the limited scale obtain- 
ing in Russia, and permitting the use of the Polish language in the local 
zemstvos thus established. The material situation however of virtually all 
that part of Poland which had been the scene of operations, i. e., the area 
west of Warsaw, was reported to be one of almost complete ruin, and it 
was alleged that the Jewish population particularly had suffered fully as 
much from the passage of the Russian as from the invasion of the German 
forces. In January the government decided to widen the gauge of the 
Archangel railway and to change its route to bring it across to the eastern 
shore of the Dwina somewhat nearer the port, and also to construct new lines 
from Archangel to Kotlas and Ukta. 

GERMANY. — At the opening of the second war session of the Reichstag 
on December 2, a war credit of $1,250,000,000 was voted, Karl Lieb- 
knecht, a leading Social-Democrat, alone voting against it. Budget esti- 
mates adopted in February by the Bundesrath called for the expenditure 
during 191 5-16 of over $800,000,000 for ordinary expenditures and over 
$2,500,000,000 for war expenditures, the latter to be raised entirely by 
war loans. On March 20 the budget was adopted and a further war credit 
of $2,500,000,000 authorized, Liebknecht again alone dissenting. The 
subscriptions to the war loan, authorized in December, were said to have 
totaled $2,500,000,000, double the amount asked for. — Preliminary 
measures for the conservation of the food supply, prescribing maximum 
prices on potatoes and other products, and making mandatory the use of 
rye and potato flour in the baking of all bread, were followed by a decree 
of the Bundesrath, on February 1, declaring all private stocks of corn, 
wheat and flour confiscated at a fixed price, and ordering all municipalities 
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to lay up stores of preserved meats. A limited bread ration, applicable to 
the entire population of the empire, was also fixed. Simultaneously all stocks 
of copper, tin, aluminum, lead, antimony and nickel were ordered reserved 
for military use. On April i, regulations designed to prohibit any further 
rise in the price of fodder were promulgated. The conservation of the 
supply of petroleum was also provided for. — The continued support of the 
government by the great majority of the Social-Democrats was evidenced 
by the abstention of only 14 of the no Social-Democratic members of the 
Reichstag from the vote on the war credits on December 2, and the public 
opposition of only one member, Liebknecht. The resignation in February, 
however, of the prominent Berlin deputy, Ledebour, from the executive 
committee of the party, and the heavy vote polled by the anti-government 
candidate for the Social-Democratic nomination in a Social-Democratic con- 
stituency in Hamburg, were pointed to as evidence that the opposition in 
the party was growing ; while several of the leading party papers grew 
increasingly hostile in tone. — In Berlin, the city government decided upon 
the municipal ownership and operation of the electric power plant. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY'. — Peculiar interest attached to the progress of 
the internal loan of $670,000,000, opened for subscription in November, 
both because of the extraordinary measures which were alleged to have 
been taken by the government to ensure its success, and because of the 
persistent reports of popular disaffection. The official announcement, in 
January, that the entire loan had been subscribed, seemed, when compared 
with the heavy over-subscription of the far greater loans of Germany and 
Great Britain, to give support to unfavorable inferences. — On January 13 
Foreign Minister von Berchtold resigned and was immediately succeeded by 
Baron Stephen Burian, a Hungarian. Despite the official announcement 
that the change was due merely to personal reasons of Count von Berchtold, 
opinion was general that it represented an attempt on the part of the Emperor 
to appease Hungarian dissatisfaction with the conduct of the war.— Re- 
ports of anti-war demonstrations in Hungary were frequent, especially 
during December and January, during the first Russian advances in forces 
upon Hungarian borders (see supra, p. 345). There were reports also of 
friction between the Austrian and Hungarian governments regarding the 
participation of Austria in the use of the Hungarian grain crops. — Follow- 
ing the promulgation of a new mobilization order, late in January, outbreaks 
were reported in several parts of the empire, but particularly among the 
Slavs in the south. — It was announced in March that reservists between 
the ages of 28 and 42, who had been rejected as unfit, would be summoned 
to the colors and reexamined. — The steady rise in the price of foodstuffs, 
due in large measure to the stoppage of imports, compelled the government 
to follow the course previously adopted by Germany. On February 26, the 
seizure of all grain and flour in the empire was decreed, and in March a 
system of per-capita distribution was inaugurated in large cities. 
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ITALY. — Following an overwhelming vote of confidence passed by the 
Chamber upon its convocation in December, the government continued to 
push its military preparations with the greatest vigor. A loan of $200, 
000,000 for military expenses was authorized and was promptly subscribed. 
— The garrisons on the iEgean Islands held by Italy were heavily reinforced 
and it was reported that the islands were being fortified. The mobilization 
order, on January 28, was extended to include even the so-called "third 
category, ' ' consisting of men exempt from service in times of peace, but 
now summoned for training as a territorial-defense force. It was reported 
in February, though apparently with some exaggeration, that the men 
under arms and in training numbered 2,000,000. At a brief session in 
March, the Parliament enacted drastic " defense measures," which, among 
other things, gave to the government the right to appropriate for military 
purposes inventions made by Italians, and forbade newspaper publishers, 
under severe penalties, from publishing any information relative to military 
preparations. — Upon the resignation of Finance Minister Rubini because of 
his opposition to the cabinet's policy of meeting the expenditures for mili- 
tary preparation by loans rather than by taxation, his portfolio was as- 
sumed, on November 5, by Paolo Carcano. At the same time the for- 
eign portfolio, left vacant by the death of Marquis di San Giuliano, was 
given to Baron Sidney Sonnino, an ardent advocate of territorial expansion. 
— Despite the continuance of mobilization, and the transference of the volun- 
teer army to Tripoli, unemployment continued to be severe and occasioned 
numerous demonstrations in December. The return to Italy of enormous 
numbers of Italians formerly employed in the belligerent countries, and the 
stoppage of the normal influx of tourists were believed to be the important 
causes of unemployment. Moreover, despite the prohibition of the export 
of major foodstuffs, the abolition of grain duties and the reduction of freight 
rates on foodstuffs on the state railroads and the subsidized steamship lines, 
the cost of foodstuffs remained abnormally high, and bread riots were re- 
ported from several cities in the winter. — On January 13 and 14 in the 
whole of central Italy, and particularly in the region about Avezzano, 
there were violent earthquakes, resulting in the loss of almost 30,000 lives 
and $60,000,000 worth of property, 16 towns being completely destroyed. 
The government appropriated $ 1 , 000, 000 for relief work and announced that 
the help of other nations would not be accepted. — Early in November at- 
tacks were made by Bedouin tribesmen, alleged to have been acting under 
Turkish influence, upon Italian settlements in the Cyrenaica region of 
Tripoli. Energetic military measures taken by the government at Rome 
resulted in the speedy suppression of their outbreaks. 

BALKAN STATES. — Shortly after the abdication of Mpret William of 
Albania (see last Record, p. 757), Essad Pasha, the exiled war minister, 
set himself up as provisional president, with headquarters at Tirana, and for 
some weeks maintained his authority over the interior of northern Albania. 
Disaffection among the Moslem tribes, however, said to have been incited 
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by Austro-Turkish emissaries with a view to using the Albanian population 
to harass the Serbian and Montenegrin frontiers, set in late in December 
and great disorder again prevailed, culminating in an attack in force on 
Durazzo on March 25, which was repulsed with great difficulty. The dis- 
ordered state of the country occasioned the complete military occupation of 
Avlona, and the landing of forces at Durazzo, by Italy (see supra, p. 350). 
The re-occupation of Epirus by Greek forces, at about the same time, 
though declared by the Greek government to be merely for the purpose of 
restoring order, was generally regarded as permanent. A great scarcity of 
food, owing partly to internal disorders and partly to the isolation of 
the country by the war in neighboring countries, intensified the misery 
of the situation. — On March 6 Prime Minister Venezelos of Greece an- 
nounced the resignation of himself and his cabinet because of the disap- 
proval by the king of their foreign policy, which strongly favored the 
immediate entrance of Greece into the war on the side of the Allies. A 
new cabinet was formed by Demetrios Ghounaris. The resignation of the 
Venezelos cabinet was variously interpreted as a weakening of the war party 
due to the repulse of the Allied fleet at the Dardanelles (see supra p. 346), 
and as a clever device for delaying Greece's entry into the war until Bulga 
ria's intentions should become more clear. Inasmuch as the Venezelos 
cabinet still retained the support of the Chamber, the King on March 1 1 
prorogued Parliament until after the general elections. The support of 
great numbers of Greek refugees from Thrace and Asia Minor imposed a 
burden upon the national treasury. — An epidemic of typhus and typhoid, 
extending over the whole of Serbia, was reported during February and 
March. No accurate information regarding the number of deaths resulting 
was obtainable, but conditions were described as extremely desperate. — In 
Rumania mobilization continued without interruption, and in February the 
Parliament empowered the government to declare, at any time it considered 
desirable, a stage of siege. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — The resources of the government of 
Holland were heavily strained to meet the cost not merely of the continued 
mobilization, but of supporting the enormous number of Belgian refugees. 
In December, accordingly, a loan of #110,000,000 was authorized. The 
government announced that if the loan were not promptly taken up, a 
forced loan, on much less advantageous terms, would be resorted to. The 
loan was successfully floated, however, without apparent difficulty. In 
order to stimulate the fishing industry the government in February opened 
a number of fish shops in Amsterdam. — Because of the continued rise in 
the price of wheat, the government of Denmark, in January, took over all 
flour then in the country, thus in effect prohibiting its further export. 
As had been anticipated (see last Record, p. 758) the new Danish Diet 
approved, in April, the constitutional amendments proposed by the govern- 
ment, conferring upon women the right of suffrage and of sitting in the 
Diet, and abolishing the special property qualifications for membership in 
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the Landsthing. In order to become effective, however, these amend- 
ments must be approved also by the next Diet. — In November a loan of 
$4,000,000, made necessary by the extraordinary military expenses, was 
authorized by the government of Norway, and was promptly taken up by 
a banking syndicate. In January, by an authorization for the expenditure 
of $12,000,000, the government embarked upon the policy of developing, 
under state ownership and operation, the principal water powers of the 
country, for the purpose chiefly of generating electricity for the state rail- 
roads. Simultaneously, the electrification of the Drammen-Christiana road 
was begun. — On November 24 the Parliament of Portugal voted to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies whenever the government should so decide. 
On December 5 the cabinet resigned in a body. A Democratic cabinet, 
formed by Victor Couthino, failed to receive the confidence of either 
house, being attacked as too partisan to serve in the war crisis, and in Jan- 
uary a cabinet under General Pimento Castro was formed. Though the 
new government was, apparently, sufficiently strong to maintain its author- 
ity in the capital, there was much disaffection among the radical elements 
in the provinces. Finally, in March, at a congress of Democrats held at 
Lamego, a revolutionary government, to be known as the ' ' Republic of 
Northern Portugal," was proclaimed, with General Antonio Barreto as 
president. Apparently no measures were taken by the Lisbon government 
against this insurrection. Charging that the government at Lisbon had 
become virtually a military dictatorship in the hands of Premier Castro, the 
minister to France, Joas Chagas resigned his post. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA. — A general amnesty to the leaders of the revolutionary propa- 
ganda, and an invitation to them to cooperate with the government, was 
made public on February 1 1 . — In January the foreign portfolio, until then 
filled by President Yuan, was accepted by Lu Cheng Siang, a statesman 
and diplomat of long experience. — The landing of Japanese troops at 
Shanghai occasioned serious anti-Japanese riots there. 

JAPAN. — The Diet convened on December 15, only to be dissolved 
when it rejected, by a large majority, the quarter-billion-dollar budget pro- 
posed by the government, calling for great enlargement of the military and 
naval establishments. At the elections held in March the factions sup- 
porting the government were returned with greatly increased strength, the 
Doshi-Kai or Constitutionalist party returning 150 members. The total 
government strength was estimated at 281 as against 145 for the opposition. 
— The electoral campaign was noteworthy not merely for the popular inter- 
est manifested, but also for the participation of women in the campaign 
for the first time in Japanese history. — In January Viscount Kanetake 
Oura relieved Premier Okuma of the Interior portfolio. 

EGYPT. — Martial law was declared by Great Britain on November 3, 
and shortly afterward the British military forces were greatly strengthened 
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by the arrival of Canadian and Australian contingents. On December 17 
the British government announced that it considered Turkish suzerainty 
over Egypt terminated and declared Egypt thenceforth a British protecto- 
rate, Sir Arthur McMahon, the British agent, being declared High Com- 
missioner. Simultaneously, Abbas Hilmi, the Khedive, who was in Con- 
stantinople, ostensibly for personal reasons, but in reality, the British 
government alleged with apparent truth, for the purpose of assisting the 
Turks in the invasion of Egypt, was declared deposed and Prince Hussein 
Kemal, son of the exiled Khe'dive Esmai, an administrator of long ex- 
perience, was proclaimed Sultan of Egypt, the new title indicating Egypt's 
complete independence of Turkey. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and Continental European states, supra.] 

E. M. Sait, 
Lewis Mayers. 



